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work  directly  or  indirectly  to  help  people  learn  how  to  use  the 
newest  findings  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  research 
to  bring  about  a more  abundant  life  for  themselves  and  their 
community. 

The  Review  offers  the  Extension  worker,  in  his  role  of  edu- 
cational leader,  professional  guideposts,  new  routes,  and  tools 
for  speedier,  more  successful  endeavor.  Through  this  exchange 
of  methods,  tried  and  found  successful  by  Extension  agents, 
the  Review  serves  as  a source  of  ideas  and  useful  information 
on  how  to  reach  people  and  thus  help  them  utilize  more  fully 
their  own  resources,  to  farm  more  efficiently,  and  to  make  the 
home  and  community  a better  place  to  live. 
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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

Seeing  is  believing  they  say.  And 
we  in  Extension  should  know  it’s  true. 

Ever  since  the  first  demonstration 
plot,  extension  workers  have  been 
proving  their  point  with  examples. 
Adults  and  4-H’ers  alike  respond  to 
demonstrations  and  examples. 

One  of  Extension’s  big  jobs  today 
is  being  carried  out  successfully  with 
demonstrations.  The  program  for  dis- 
tributing foods  to  needy  people  has 
stirred  extension  workers  around  the 
country  to  demonstrate  ways  these 
foods  can  be  used. 

These  donated  foods  might  as  well 
be  tossed  in  Boston  harbor  or  some 
handier  place  if  people  don’t  know 
how  to  use  them.  Some  agents  in 
West  Virginia  (where  our  cover  pic- 
ture was  taken)  have  reported  that 
at  one  time  folks  didn't  know  powder- 
ed skim  milk  was  good  for  humans. 
The  donated  milk  was  going  to  waste 
because  recipients  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

West  Virginia  agents  told  me  while 
I visited  there  recently  that  they  are 
getting  around  this  problem  by  set- 
ting up  demonstrations  using  the  do- 
nated foods  at  distribution  centers. 

The  demonstrations  are  some- 
times handled  by  home  agents,  more 
often  by  farm  women  club  members. 
Marion  County  Home  Agent  Mar- 


garet Rexroad  trained  leaders  from 
welfare  and  charity  groups  to  dem- 
onstrate commodity  uses. 

Demonstrations  on  the  scene  at- 
tract much  attention  and  interest. 
Monongalia  County  Home  Agent 
Katherine  Stump  reported  that  sam- 
ple cookies  are  a great  hit.  Other 
agents  agreed  that  offering  samples 
and  recipes  seems  to  convince  peo- 
ple the  products  are  good  and  use- 
ful. 

Our  lead  story  this  month  tells 
about  Vermont’s  approach  to  this  dis- 
tribution of  donated  foods.  In  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  too,  people 
were  not  familiar  with  ways  to  use 
the  products. 

Extension  reacted  with  a special 
effort  to  explain  the  donated  foods 
program  and  use  of  the  commodities. 
While  another  State  agency  handled 
distribution,  Extension  kicked  off  a 
radio,  TV,  newspaper  campaign  to 
inform  the  public.  And  they  prepared 
a special  leaflet  of  recipes  and  infor- 
mation on  the  nutritional  value  of 
the  commodities. 

Extension  has  been  involved  in  the 
food  distribution  program  to  various 
degrees  in  each  of  the  other  States 
taking  part.  These  are  just  a few 
examples  of  what  is  being  done. — 
DAW 
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The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published 
monthly  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  administrative  information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business.  The 
printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (June  26,  1958). 


The  Review  is  issued  free  by  law  to  workers 
engaged  in  extension  activities.  Others  may  obtain 
copies  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.., 
at  15  cents  per  copy  or  by  subscription  at  $1.50  a 
year,  domestic,  and  $2.25,  foreign. 
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teaching 

better  use  of 
Donated 
Foods 


by  MRS.  KARIN  KRISTIANSSON, 
TV  Editor,  Vermont 

Corn  mush!  Why,  I haven’t  had 
it  since  I was  a child.  I wish 
my  wife  knew  how  to  cook  it.” 

Jerry,  our  TV  cameraman,  looked 
with  hungry  appreciation  at  the  fried 
mush,  sizzling  in  a pan.  The  corn 
dish  was  a prop  for  one  of  our  TV 
shows  aimed  at  helping  homemakers 
make  better  use  of  donated  foods 
for  needy  people. 

Jerry  put  into  words  what  we  al- 
ready knew  was  a problem.  Many 
Vermont  homemakers  knew  little 
about  some  of  these  foods  nor  how 
they  could  use  them  to  full  advan- 
tage. 

In  March  this  year,  we  found  out 
that  over  12,000  people  in  Vermont 
were  receiving  the  commodities.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  had  been  done  to 
educate  the  women  about  the  foods, 
or  tell  them  how  to  use  corn  meal, 
dried  eggs,  skim  milk,  dried  beans, 
etc. 

Here  was  a challenge  for  our  home 
economists.  State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Leader  Doris  Steele  started  the 
ball  rolling.  She  asked  Andre 
Pitonyak  of  the  Vermont  Purchasing 
Division  (in  charge  of  the  donated 
foods  program  in  our  State)  if  they 
would  like  extension  to  put  on  an 
information  program. 

Mr.  Pitonyak  replied  that  anything 
we  could  do  would  be  highly  appre- 
ciated and  he  assured  full  coopera- 
tion. 


Special  Publication 

Our  next  step  was  a meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  organizations 
concerned  with  the  program.  We 
then  decided  to  issue  a brieflet  con- 


Anno  Wilson,  extension  nutritionist,  shows 
commodity  products  on  the  Vermont  exten- 
sion TV  program.  Across  the  Fence. 


taining  information  on  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  the  commodities  and 
listing  recipes. 

In  May  a 24-page  publication  was 
ready  for  distribution.  It  was  written 
by  Nutrition  Specialist  Anna  Wilson 
in  cooperation  with  members  of  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Health, 
home  demonstration  agents,  and 
other  home  economists. 

The  booklet,  edited  by  our  office  of 
information,  was  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Vermont  Purchasing 
Division.  They  sent  copies  in  bulk 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  who 
handle  local  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities. The  booklet  was  also  avail- 
able from  home  demonstration 
agents  and  local  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions. 

Mass  Media  Campaign 

The  first  week  of  April  we 
launched  our  TV-press-radio  cam- 
paign. Mrs.  Steele  and  Mr.  Pitonyak 
were  interviewed  on  extension’s  daily 
farm  and  home  television  program, 
Across  the  Pence.  They  explained 
the  donated  food  program  in  our 
State  and  also  told  the  viewers  about 
the  brieflet. 

We  followed  with  a series  of  TV 
programs.  We  showed  our  viewers 
various  uses  of  dried  eggs,  corn  meal, 
rice,  peanut  butter,  and  other  com- 
modities. All  recipes  were  taken 


from  the  brieflet,  which  was  offered 
on  each  show  to  the  viewers. 

The  theme  of  the  TV  programs, 
which  lasted  over  2 months,  was  Low- 
Cost  Meals.  This  approach,  we 
thought,  would  interest  all  home- 
makers, whatever  their  status.  As 
Miss  Wilson  explained  it,  these  foods 
are  staple  items  found  in  most 
homes.  However,  with  all  the  con- 
veniences these  days,  many  women 
do  not  use  corn  meal,  make  bread, 
nor  try  out  new  recipes  for  rice. 

Through  April  and  May  we  also 
supplied  radio  stations  and  news- 
papers with  information  on  these 
commodities.  The  women’s  editor  of 
Vermont’s  most  powerful  radio  station 
became  so  interested  that  she  did 
several  feature  stories  on  her  own 
program  about  the  brieflet  and  how 
the  commodities  were  distributed  in 
Vermont. 

Rewarding  Reactions 

The  women  showed  their  appre- 
ciation for  the  information  by  mail. 
One  said  she  never  before  knew  what 
to  do  with  dried  eggs.  Another  felt 
that  the  brieflet  gave  her  a better 
chance  to  use  the  commodities  and 
give  her  family  new  dishes. 

Following  a field  trip,  our  nutri- 
tionist reported  that  women  are  ac- 
cepting dried  eggs  for  the  first  time. 
More  than  one  letter  has  said  that 
women  had  no  recipes  for  using 
powdered  eggs,  etc.,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  they  could  be  used.  Our 
brieflet  gives  directions  and  recipes. 

The  overseers  were  cooperative  and 
interested.  One,  explaining  the 
need  for  information,  said  his  own 
wife  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
some  of  these  foods.  Another,  work- 
ing with  one  of  our  home  demonstra- 
tion agents,  discussed  the  brieflet  and 
offered  to  hand  out  copies  to  each 
woman  receiving  the  commodities. 

In  summing  up  the  campaign,  Mrs. 
Steele  said,  “This  program  has  been 
an  excellent  example  of  coordination 
of  several  State  and  community  or- 
ganizations in  solving  an  immediate 
problem  of  the  people.  Thanks  to 
fast  action  and  100  percent  coopera- 
tion from  key  State  agencies,  the 
Vemont  Extension  Service  was  able 
to  reach  thousands  of  homes  and  to 
help  homemakers  when  they  needed 
information.” 
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“Investment  Keys 99 
for  Effective  Planning 

by  GALE  L.  VANDEBERG,  Professor  of  Extension  Education  and  Assistant 
Director  of  Extension,  Wisconsin,  and  OSCAR  W.  NORBY,  Coordinator  of 
Extension  Program  Planning,  Kansas 


Time  is  not  spent  in  program  plan- 
ning; it  is  invested. 

Waupaca  County,  Wis.,  extension 
agents  agree  on  this  after  taking  part 
in  a recent  study  under  direction 
from  the  National  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Center  for  Advanced  Study. 
The  agents,  their  planning  commit- 
tees, and  their  long-time  planning 
procedure  were  studied  as  part  of  an 
Experiment  Station  project. 

County  Agent  Joe  Walker  com- 
mented during  the  process,  “For  the 
first  time,  principles  of  program  plan- 
ning have  been  made  meaningful  to 
me.”  All  three  agents  agreed  the 
“keys”  to  effective  planning  are  now 
available  to  all  extension  agents.  They 
can  be  attained  by  developing  an 
understanding  of  just  eight  princi- 
ples of  program  planning. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  super- 
visors and  the  State  training  staff, 
Waupaca  agents  invested  enough 
time,  prior  to  the  planning  process, 
to  master  the  16  conditions  set  forth 
within  the  eight  principles. 

“Basically,”  says  Home  Agent 
Kathryn  Tubbs,  “any  group  of  agents 
can  develop  a sound  procedure — can 
ensure  success,  if  they  will  bring 
about  these  16  conditions.  Lots  of 
variations  in  procedures  could  be 
used,  but  the  conditions  are  the  real 
‘keys'.” 

Planning  Principles 

The  principles,  in  various  forms, 
were  given  to  extension  graduate 
students  from  many  States  to  ana- 
lyze, support,  criticize,  rewrite,  and 
adjust  based  on  research  and  writ- 
ings in  social  science  fields  and  on 
experiences  in  extension  work. 
Evidence  indicates  that  they  are 
practical  and  important  in  helping 


agents  develop  successful  planning 
procedures. 

The  eight  principles  and  the  con- 
ditions within  them  follow,  along 
with  a brief  statement  of  procedures 
used  in  Waupaca  County  to  bring 
about  these  conditions. 

Coordination  and  efficiency  of 
the  staff’s  efforts  in  program 
planning  are  enhanced  when 
they  have  common  insight  into 
the  process  and  common  agree- 
ment on  the  objectives,  proce- 
dures, and  individual  responsibil- 
ities for  program  planning. 
Waupaca  County  agents  studied 
program  planning  at  summer  school. 
Then  a series  of  conferences  was  held 
with  State  staff  to  develop  under- 
standing and  insight.  County  staff 
conferences  were  held  to  develop  and 
agree  on  an  outline  of  the  objectives, 
procedure,  and  individual  responsi- 
bilities for  the  total  planning  process. 

The  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  planning  process  are 
enhanced  when  there  is  a sys- 
tematic overall  design  for  com- 
mittee structure  and  functioning 
and  preplanning  by  the  staff  for 
each  step  in  the  process. 

A countywide  committee  of  28  was 
established  as  an  on-going  committee 
with  specified  tenure.  Four  subcom- 
mittees and  four  temporary  trade- 
area  committees  were  established. 

Committee  officers  were  elected  to 
conduct  the  business  and  a system  of 
county  and  community  meetings  was 
established.  Planning  sessions  by 
agents  and  officers  were  arranged 
prior  to  each  major  step  in  the 
process. 

County  program  planning 
efforts  are  enhanced  when  the 
representatives  of  the  county  ex- 
tension sponsoring  agency  un- 


derstand and  approve  the  process 
and  its  purposes  and  are  involved 
in  it  from  the  beginning . 

Waupaca  agents  met  with  the 
county  extension  sponsoring  agency 
to  explain  the  purpose  and  import- 
ance of  long-time  planning  and  to 
gain  their  support.  Sponsoring 
agency  members  and  the  agents 
jointly  identified  program  planning 
committee  members  and  the  agency 
chairman  officially  notified  planning 
committee  members  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

Agency  officials  took  part  in  some 
of  the  planning  meetings.  The 
agency  also  sponsored  a recognition 
banquet  for  the  committee  and  paid 
for  printing  of  the  long-time  program 
plan. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram planning  committee  is  en- 
hanced when  favorable  attitudes 
toward  the  committee's  activities 
are  present  among  members  of 
existing  extension  planning 
groups  and  county  representa- 
tives of  related  agencies,  and 
when  their  knowledge  and  sug- 
gestions are  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

The  agents  explained  program 
planning  to  representatives  of  re- 
lated agencies,  county  4-H  and  home 
economics  councils,  and  agricultural 
organizations. 

Representatives  of  related  agencies 
helped  identify  committee  members, 
provided  background  information, 
and  acted  as  resource  persons  to  the 
planning  committee. 

The  acceptance  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  efforts  of  the 
program  planning  committee  are 
enhanced  when,  in  the  planning 
process,  there  is  intensive  in- 
volvement of  local  people  who 
can  represent  the  people  of  the 
county,  along  with  the  county 
staff  and  selected  resource 
people. 

The  countywide  planning  commit- 
tee was  involved  in  several  county 
meetings,  conducted  community 
meetings,  and  did  an  individual 
study  of  county  data.  One  hundred 
seven  other  local  persons  were  in- 
volved on  community  subcommittees. 

The  agents  and  selected  represen- 
tatives of  related  agencies  served  as 

(See  Planning  Keys,  page  150) 
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EXTENSION 

SUPERVISORS 

cope  with 
current  difficulties 

by  DR.  MARDEN  BROADBENT, 
District  Director,  and  CLEON  M. 
KOTTER,  Editor,  Utah 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  the 

second  in  a series  of  articles  on  ex- 
tension supervisors  written  by  Dr. 
Broadbent  and  Mr.  Kotter. 

You,  a county  extension  worker, 
may  some  day  awaken  to  realize 
that  you  are  a supervisor.  Naturally, 
you  will  want  to  be  among  the  best. 
So  let’s  consider  what  makes  a good 
supervisor. 

A good  extension  supervisor  is 
more  than  a “middle  man.”  He  is  a 
key  person  who  knits  together  the 
whole  organization  of  administration 
and  county  workers. 

But  he  has  problems.  He  may  feel 
he  is  simply  a buffer  between  the 
administration  and  county  workers. 
Even  then,  being  a buffer  is  not  so 
bad  as  being  a supervisor  without 
any  real  status. 

To  be  a key  person  the  supervisor 
must  have  behind  him  administrative 
confidence  coupled  with  a willing- 
ness to  delegate  authority  along  with 


responsibility.  Mutual  understanding 
of  the  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  position  is  also  required.  And 
equally  important  are  self-confidence 
and  competence  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, awareness  of  one’s  own  short- 
comings, and  aggressiveness  toward 
professional  improvement. 

Lester  R.  Bittel  agrees  with  these 
requirements  in  his  writings:  “What 
Every  Supervisor  Should  Know” 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1959) . He  also  says,  “Most  com- 
panies truly  want  supervisors  to  be 
full-time  managers  who  think,  feel, 
and  act.  . .” 

To  be  able  to  “think,  feel,  and  act” 
a supervisor  must  understand  his 
areas  of  responsibility.  He  must  have 
the  authority  to  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities, the  right  to  make  decisions, 
and  the  freedom  to  take  action  or 
require  performance. 

Today  the  conscientious  extension 
supervisor  is  asking  these  important 
questions : 

What  exactly  are  my  responsibili- 
ties? How  well  are  these  understood 
— by  myself,  my  administrator,  my 
colleagues?  What  areas  give  greatest 
difficulty  to  most  supervisors?  To 
me?  What  training  do  I need  to 
overcome  these  difficulties? 

There  are  no  pat  answers.  They 
vary  with  the  organizational  pattern 
of  the  institution  and  its  divisions, 
and  also  with  the  amount  of  authori- 
ty delegated. 

Supervisory  Areas 

Supervisors  and  administrators  in 
25  southern  and  western  State  exten- 
sion services  agreed  on  a list  of  32 
areas  of  responsibility  now  consid- 
ered essential  parts  of  the  extension 
supervisor’s  job.  In  order  of  difficul- 
ty each  presented,  these  areas  are  in 
part: 

Evaluating  and  helping  county 
workers  to  evaluate  county  programs 
and  results. 

Helping  county  workers  plan  and 
conduct  extension  studies. 

Helping  county  workers  inventory 
existing  conditions,  visualize  prob- 
lems, analyze  resources,  and  interpret 
the  facts  for  use  in  program  develop- 
ment. 

Appraising  county  personnel  and 
helping  county  workers  to  appraise 
themselves. 


Recruiting,  selecting,  and  placing 
county  workers. 

Helping  county  workers  establish 
realistic  objectives  for  the  overall 
program  and  specific  projects. 

Helping  county  workers  identify, 
select,  train,  and  develop  local 
leadership. 

Helping  county  workers  interpret 
and  use  extension  study  results. 

Notice  that  experienced  supervisors 
generally  encounter  greatest  difficul- 
ty in  evaluating  county  programs, 
helping  agents  plan  and  conduct 
studies  in  the  counties,  and  helping 
agents  identify  problems  in  program 
development. 

Have  you  felt  that  these  were  areas 
of  greatest  difficulty?  How  about  the 
other  responsibilities?  Would  you 
list  them  in  this  order? 

Meet  Situations 

Each  supervisor  will  find  different 
responsibilities  difficult.  Experience, 
training,  and  designated  authority 
may  all  contribute  to  ability  in  meet- 
ing situations. 

Thus,  each  supervisor  would  profit 
by  determining  and  analyzing  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  give  him  difficul- 
ty, then  developing  a plan  for  in- 
creasing his  competence  in  these 
areas.  He  would  gain  more  from 
special  training  to  help  meet  these 
pre-determined  needs  than  from 
training  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  tenure  in  supervision. 

Training  and  experience,  however, 
are  not  Utopian  answers  to  all  diffi- 
culties. Let’s  face  it — some  problem 
areas  just  seem  to  persist. 

Men  and  women  supervisors  with 
limited  experience  have  difficulty  co- 
ordinating or  integrating  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  youth  work  in- 
to a unified  county  program.  Men 
supervisors,  regardless  of  tenure, 
seem  to  have  difficulty  determining 
the  real  training  needs  and  conduct- 
ing training  programs  for  county  per- 
sonnel. And  all  supervisors,  regard- 
less of  sex  or  tenure,  seem  to  have 
difficulty  with  some  phases  of  pro- 
graming, appraisal,  and  evaluation. 

But  let’s  also  remember,  problems 
and  difficulties  are  the  doorknobs 
of  opportunity.  Enthusiastic  exten- 
sion supervisors  are  grasping  them 
and  opening  the  way  to  even  greater 
service  and  personal  development. 
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Quick  response  halts  insect  invasion 

by  CEDRIC  d’EASUM,  Assistant  Editor , Idaho 


Late  in  July  last  year,  a Jerome 
resident  took  a reddish  insect 
that  looked  like  a ladybug  to  Mini- 
doka County  Agent  Bill  Priest  for 
identification.  The  discovery  set  in 
motion  a combined  city  and  country 
effort  determined  to  protect  a major 
industry. 

The  county  agent  believed  the  in- 
sect was  a Mexican  bean  beetle, 
plague  of  the  commercial  bean  crop. 
Jerome  County  and  adjoining  areas 
of  Idaho’s  Magic  Valley  grow  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  field  beans.  For 
years  the  district  had  escaped  the 
insect  that  had  ruined  crops  in  other 
States.  Now  it  was  on  the  doorstep. 

Call  to  Action 

Identification  was  confirmed  by 
USDA  researchers.  The  State  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  immediately 
declared  the  Jerome  vicinity  an  emer- 


gency area  and  authorized  the  spray- 
ing and  destruction  of  infested  bean 
plants. 

An  intensive  survey  was  begun  the 
next  day.  Entomologists  combed  gar- 
dens in  Jerome.  Beetles  were  found 
in  more  than  half  the  city. 

Hugh  Manis,  University  of  Idaho 
entomologist,  worked  out  a program 
in  cooperation  with  the  commis- 
sioner and  USDA  officials.  They 
decided  to  spray  infested  beans  and 
beans  within  three  blocks  of  infesta- 
tion with  malathion,  under  direction 
of  field  men  of  the  department  of 
agriculture. 

Step  two  was  to  pull  the  bean 
plants  and  burn  them  24  to  36  hours 
after  spraying.  Then  the  ground 
covered  by  the  infested  bean  plants 
was  sprayed  again.  Finally,  gar- 
deners were  advised  not  to  grow 
beans  on  that  ground  for  at  least 
two  seasons. 


Spraying  began  the  day  the  plans 
were  announced.  Residents  cooper- 
ated eagerly.  All  steps  to  the  plans 
were  carried  out. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  did  not 
spread  to  commercial  fields. 

Cooperation  Pays 

Agent  Priest  said,  “The  most  grati- 
fying thing  was  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion of  everybody.  The  garden 
owners,  the  produce  handlers,  the 
fieldmen,  city  and  county  officials, 
the  bean  commission,  the  State  and 
federal  departments  of  agriculture, 
and  the  university  all  simply  saw  a 
job  that  needed  doing  and  did  it.” 

Periodic  checks  will  continue  in 
infested  areas.  Further  control  will 
depend  on  developments.  As  far  as 
the  1960  season  was  concerned,  the 
invasion  was  thrown  back  before  it 
got  started. 


Community  Action  stops  rabies  outbreak 


by  GEORGE  D.  PETERSON,  JR.,  Imperial  County  Director,  California 


How  are  we  going  to  stop  rabies? 

This  question  was  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Imperial  County,  Cali- 
fornia, health  officials  in  the  fall 
and  early  winter  of  1959-60  as  the 
county’s  worst  rabies  epidemic  broke 
out. 

That  winter  and  again  last  winter, 
Extension  played  a key  role  in 
beating  down  the  threat  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of 
animals  that  died  of  rabies  during 
the  epidemic,  but  it  is  conceivably 
in  the  thousands.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple reported  being  bitten  by  animals. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  the 
public  was  alerted  by  radio,  TV,  and 
news  releases  to  the  danger  of  rabies. 

The  county  health  officer  called  a 
meeting  of  community  leaders,  both 
rural  and  urban.  This  resulted  in 


the  Imperial  County  Citizens’  Action 
Committee  for  Rabies  Control.  Be- 
cause extension  workers  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  county  are  well 
known,  the  county  director  was  asked 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

Coordinated  Program 

Formation  of  the  Citizen’s  Action 
Committee  for  Rabies  Control 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  all-out 
effort  to  spark  public  awareness  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  rabies  out- 
break and  to  control  the  epidemic. 
Extension,  cooperating  with  the  com- 
mittee, organized  a program  of  public 
education  which  helped  rouse  public 
cooperation. 

The  Citizens’  Action  Committee 
prepared  and  published  25,000  fact 
sheets  on  the  epidemic.  These  were 


mailed  to  every  home,  office,  and 
business  establishment  in  the  county. 

Voluntary  donations  defrayed  the 
costs  of  printing  and  mailing  these 
bulletins.  Preparation,  printing,  and 
mailing  were  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
tension staff  and  volunteers. 

Films  on  rabies  and  its  control, 
furnished  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  were  shown 
by  the  extension  staff  to  community, 
civic,  and  private  groups.  The  films 
were  also  shown  on  the  two  local  TV 
channels  and  at  schools. 

Other  public  educational  efforts  in- 
volved daily  news  releases,  weekly 
TV  programs,  and  weekly  radio  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  farm  and 
home  advisors  gave  many  talks  to 
community  groups. 

Community  response  to  this  tre- 
mendous educational  program  was 

(See  Community  Action , page  146) 
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The  Greatest 
Show  of  Earth 

by  J.  JOSEPH  BROWN,  Herkimer  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  New  York 


Prospects  of  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  County  Agricultural  Agents 
in  Boston  in  1957  were  indeed  pleas- 
ant. My  wife  and  I looked  forward 
to  this  because  these  annual  affairs 
were  interesting  and  inspirational  ex- 
periences and  because  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  our 
nation's  historic  shrines. 

We  did  not  realize  that  at  this 
meeting  something  would  happen 
that  has  made  great  changes  in  our 
lives,  in  our  county  extension  pro- 
gram, and  even  in  extension  activities 
in  other  counties. 

At  this  annual  meeting  our  inter- 
est in  the  Seattle  meeting  the  next 
year  was  aroused  by  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  proposed  activities  and  the 
beauty  to  be  seen  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  We  decided  to  make  the 
Seattle  meeting  our  “vacation  of  a 
lifetime.” 

Awakened  Interest 

Early  in  1958,  I had  an  inspiration 
to  make  a colored  slide  record  of 
principal  features  across  our  country 
as  seen  from  a plane.  The  county 
committee  authorized  purchase  of 
the  film  which  I would  use  to  get 
pictures  of  the  trip  to  show  at  the 
annual  fall  meeting  of  our  depart- 
ment. 

I purchased  a commercial  booklet 
which  described  in  simple  language 
and  tables,  recommended  procedures 
for  taking  amateur  pictures  or  movies 
from  airplanes.  I then  had  my  1946 
model  35  mm.  camera  overhauled  and 
equipped  with  a skylight  filter. 

Then  we  carefully  studied  airline 
schedules  and  developed  an  itiner- 
ary with  a minimum  duplication  of 
routes  on  the  return  journey  and  so 
that  the  most  interesting  places 
could  be  seen  in  daylight  hours. 

So  on  August  30  we  flew  across 
the  United  States.  We  had  a brief 


thunderstorm  west  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
slight  haze  over  Michigan,  and  some 
cloudiness  over  northern  Wisconsin 
and  the  Red  River  Valley.  Brilliant, 
clear  skies  were  our  good  fortune  all 
the  way  to  dusk  at  Spokane. 

I snapped  pictures  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  suburbs  of  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis,  the  lake-studded  farm- 
land of  Michigan,  the  predomi- 
nantly dark  green  alfalfa  fields  of 
eastern  Wisconsin’s  dairyland,  the 
northern  extension  of  the  cornbelt 
in  south  central  Minnesota,  the 
mighty  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers,  the  geometrically  fallow- 
stripped  spring  wheat  areas  of  North 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  the  awe- 
somely vast,  lonesome  range  areas. 
Whole  States  and  widely  different 
agricultural  areas  literally  paraded 
2 to  3 miles  below  our  plane. 

As  the  huge  airliner  thundered 
into  the  spectacular  sunset,  the  twin- 
kle of  lights  from  hamlets  and  farms 
in  Idaho’s  already  darkened  moun- 
tain valleys  began  to  appear.  Then 
just  before  dark  we  looked  down  on 
the  unique  outline  of  Coeur  d’  Alene 
Lake,  Idaho. 

It  was  over  Wisconsin’s  fertile  fields 
I recalled  that  during  the  past  years 
several  of  our  leading  farmers  agreed 
they  would  be  interested  in  a tour 
to  Wisconsin.  Then  and  there  the 
idea  developed  that  flying  would  be 
the  most  practical  method  of  travel- 
ing to  and  from  this  State. 

Halfway  over  Montana  I was  in- 
spired to  think  that  I had  just  seen 
the  greatest  show — the  greatest  en- 
tertainment of  my  life.  That  was 


when  I decided  to  call  my  slide 
show — The  Greatest  Show  of  Earth. 

At  the  Seattle  meeting  I visited 
with  agents  from  States  we  had  flown 
over  and  learned  more  about  the 
agriculture  of  these  areas  firsthand. 

Adding  Information 

Back  home  I decided  to  get  some 
slides  of  farmland  in  our  own  county 
from  the  air  to  compare  with  other 
sections.  A local  farmer  cooperator 
volunteered  to  fly  me  around  in  his 
small  plane  and  I took  over  40  pic- 
tures in  the  central  portion  of  Her- 
kimer County. 

In  order  to  develop  my  slide  nar- 
rative, I needed  more  factual  in- 
formation. So  I wrote  to  the  direc- 
tors of  extension  in  all  the  States 
we  flew  over  asking  that  they  ask 
appropriate  specialists  to  send  bulle- 
tins or  other  material  on  the  agro- 
nomic, farm  management,  public  af- 
fairs, etc.,  aspects  of  the  areas  we 
flew  over.  The  response  was  100  per- 
cent and  most  appreciated.  Literally 
a bushel  of  printed  and  mimeo  ma- 
terial came  from  the  state  colleges 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, North  and  South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan. 

This  material  helped  me  accom- 
pany properly  selected  slides  with  a 
discussion  of  the  agriculture  shown 
and  the  economic  and  other  changes 
going  on.  Besides  extension  spon- 
sored meetings,  these  have  been 
shown  to  schools,  service  clubs, 
(See  Greatest  Show,  page  148) 
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Labor  Union  Cooperation 

School  for  Skillful  Spending 

by  MRS.  EMILIE  T.  HALL,  Home  Economics  Editor,  New  York 


In  Utica,  N.  Y„  last  year  31  men 
and  women  spent  an  evening  a 
week  for  7 weeks  at  a consumer  edu- 
cation school  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munity Services  Committee  of  the 
Greater  Utica  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  can  per- 
haps best  be  summarized  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  an  AFL-CIO  leaf- 
let on  consumer  education. 

“It  is  virtually  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  money  American 
workers  could  save  through  wise  buy- 
ing. It  is  safe  to  assume  however, 
that  many  of  the  hard-won  gains  at 
the  collective  bargaining  table  are 
being  lost  or  dissipated  when  the 
American  worker  takes  out  his  wallet. 

“Over  the  years,  trade  unionists 
have  learned  how  to  fight  for  and  win 
the  dollars  they  deserve  for  their 
labor.  In  today’s  complex  society 
union  members,  as  well  as  the  general 
public,  need  to  learn  how  to  use  their 
dollars  to  provide  better  lives  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

“The  battle  for  a living  wage  makes 
even  greater  sense  when  dollars 
earned  do  not  become  dollars  wasted.” 
The  Utica  school  was  a trial  run 
for  union-sponsored  consumer  educa- 
tion programs  in  many  additional 
cities  later.  It  was  so  successful 
that  a similar  course  was  scheduled 
by  popular  demand  this  past  winter. 

Agency  Cooperation 

Faculty  for  the  school  was  drawn 
from  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the 
district  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Oneida  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, Legal  Aid  Society,  Board  of 
Adult  Education  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Division,  Farm  Bureau,  Utica 
College,  Mohawk  Valley  Technical  In- 
stitute, and  the  New  York  State  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  Oneida  County  Extension  Serv- 
ice was  prominent  among  the  agen- 
cies which  cooperated  in  the  project. 


Included  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
Utica  school  were  discussions  of  fam- 
ily finances  in  terms  of  setting  goals, 
and  ways  to  stretch  the  food  dollar 
while  providing  good,  nutritious 
meals.  The  discussions  of  buying 
were  extended  to  include  clothing, 
furniture,  appliances,  automobiles, 
and  homes  and  their  maintenance. 
One  meeting  centered  on  borrowing 
money;  sources  and  characteristics  of 
credit;  and  a discussion  of  small  loan 
companies,  commercial  banks,  and 
credit  unions. 

For  her  lecture  on  clothing  buying, 
a specialist  from  the  College  of  Home 
Economics  used  samples  of  fabrics 
and  readymade  garments.  The  dis- 
cussion of  furniture  buying  was  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  chair  frames  to 
show  different  kinds  of  construction. 

Local  lawyers  and  representatives 
from  the  unions  conducted  classes  on 
legal  assistance  available  to  consum- 
ers. Local  insurance  agencies  coop- 
erated in  presenting  information 

Student  Opinions 

Extension  workers  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  distributed  at  the  last 
session.  This  showed  the  following 
order  of  preference-interest-satisfac- 
tion with  subjects  presented:  furni- 
ture, clothing,  buying  techniques 
(foods) , health  and  accident  insur- 
ance, buying  techniques  (general), 
life  insurance,  legal  assistance,  auto- 
mobiles, financing  education,  small 
loan  companies,  commercial  banks, 
fund-charity  drives,  home  buying, 
credit  unions,  and  appliances. 

Asked  what  subjects  they  would 
like  covered  more  fully,  “students” 
listed  the  following  in  order  of  pref- 
erence: legal  advice,  buying  tech- 
niques, furniture,  insurance,  men’s 
clothing,  home  buying,  appliances, 
automobiles,  health  insurance,  bor- 
rowing, credit  unions,  financing  edu- 
cation, and  “gyp”  advertising. 


A union  member  termed  the  con- 
sumer education  course,  “A  wonder- 
ful experience.  While  all  sessions 
were  interesting,  the  most  effective 
and  useful  ones  were  those  on  foods, 
clothing,  and  buying  techniques  pre- 
sented by  the  (Oneida  County)  home 
demonstration  department.  The  dem- 
onstrations and  explanations  will  be 
useful  every  day  of  my  life.” 

Another  union  member  declared, 
“Most  sessions  in  the  consumer  edu- 
cation course  were  good  and  in  many 
cases  ‘eye  opening.’  The  ‘meat’  of 
the  course  was  the  sessions  on  buying 
techniques  handled  by  the  (New  York 
State)  Extension  Service  staff.  More 
time  should  be  allowed  for  this  in  the 
next  course.  I’m  label  conscious  now. 
No  more  impulse  buying  for  me.” 

Guides  for  Extension 

On  the  heels  of  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
periment came  the  report  of  a survey 
of  union  representatives  completed  by 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  office  of 
Food  Marketing  Information  for  Con- 
sumers. This  survey  was  planned  to 
explore  consumer  education  activities 
and  food  information  needs  and 
wants  of  selected  labor  unions. 

One  finding  was  that  the  Commun- 
ity Service  Activities  program  and 
the  labor  press  loom  large  as  sources 
of  consumer  education  for  union 
members. 

Union  representatives  contacted  in 
the  survey  listed  two  main  food  in- 
terests of  members:  (1)  getting  their 
money’s  worth — or  saving  on  the  food 
dollar;  and  (2)  choosing  nutritious 
foods  for  good  health.  Some  of  the 
representatives  related  nutrition  prob- 
lems to  poor  lunches  eaten  on  the 
job  and  restrictive  cultural  practices. 

The  representatives  indicated  that 
members  would  be  interested  in  food 
prices  and  recipes,  cost  related  to 
convenience,  food  legislation  to  pro- 
tect consumer  interests,  and  ways  of 
judging  food  quality.  Less  interest 
was  evidenced  in  seasons  and  current 
supplies  and  very  little  in  understand- 
ing the  marketing  system  or  farmers’ 
problems. 

The  labor  representatives  favored 
the  labor  press  as  the  most  effective 
way  to  reach  large  numbers  of  mem- 
bers. They  stressed  the  need  for  sim- 
ply but  vividly  written  copy — pegged 
to  members’  needs. 
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Opportunities  To 
Reach  New 
Groups 

by  LEE  McGOOGAN,  Information  Specialist,  and  MRS. 
EVELYN  S.  WHITEHOUSE,  Assistant  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  Leader,  Maryland 


Flexibility  and  imagination  are 
important  assets  for  today’s 
home  demonstration  agent.  Likewise 
she  needs  the  ability  to  develop  cer- 
tain understanding  among  leaders. 
Both  agents  and  leaders  need  to  re- 
examine their  concepts  of  traditional 
extension  methods  and  their  leader- 
ship roles. 

The  home  demonstration  agent 
needs  flexible  programs  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  and  interests  of  a rapid- 
ly changing  population.  She  also 
needs  imagination  to  explore  audi- 
ences and  methods  for  reaching 
them.  It  is  important  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  developing  programs 
for  farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and  urban 
audiences. 

Discovering  an  Audience 

In  a strictly  urban  situation,  Home 
Agents  Margaret  Holloway  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Ross  Andrews  identified  a 
new  audience  of  working  women 
right  at  their  own  front  door. 

Last  year  the  agents  moved  into  a 
new  office  building  in  Baltimore  City. 
Approximately  2,000  women  are  em- 
ployed in  this  building.  The  agents 
took  steps  to  identify  the  extension 
program  in  Baltimore  City  with  this 
group  and  make  them  aware  of  the 
educational  program  and  its  benefits. 

During  National  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Week,  the  agents  and  leaders  in 
Baltimore  City  arranged  an  exhibit 
in  the  lobby  of  the  State  office  build- 
ing. It  was  truly  a “spring  panorama 
of  modern  homemaking”  built  around 
the  theme,  Today’s  Homemaker  Has 
Horizons  Unlimited. 

Maryland  Governor  J.  Millard 
Tawes  cut  the  ribbon  to  open  the 
exhibits  in  observance  of  the  week. 


He  commented  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction on  the  use  of  the  lobby  for 
this  educational  exhibit. 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Nystrom,  Director  of 
Maryland  Extension  Service,  also  at- 
tended the  ceremonies.  His  remarks 
pointed  to  the  exhibits  which  “show- 
ed the  breadth,  depth,  and  scope  of 
today’s  homemakers’  interests.”  Later 
in  the  week  the  mayor  of  Baltimore 
also  visited. 

One  of  the  exhibits  featured  Alas- 
ka, Baltimore  City’s  study  area  in 
their  international  relations  pro- 
gram. Developing  the  theme  Today’s 
Homemaker  Has  Far  Reaching  Inter- 
ests proved  mentally  stimulating  and 
informative. 

A clothing  exhibit  showed  that — 
Today’s  Homemaker  Sews  with  a 
Flair.  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson,  citywide 
clothing  chairman,  exhibited  a basic 
wardrobe  which  she  had  made  as 
a result  of  her  work  in  the  clothing 
program. 

Other  exhibits  showed  a wide  range 
of  interests.  Appreciation  of  the  art 
of  homemaking  was  demonstrated 
through  table  settings  and  decorating 
with  color  and  design. 

Exploiting  an  Entree 

A feature  of  the  clothing  accessory 
phase  threw  the  spotlight  on  hats — 
designed  and  created  by  homemakers. 
This  exhibit  of  hats  opened  em- 
ployees’ eyes  and  minds  to  the  exten- 
sion program. 

It  proved  to  be  one  entree  to  this 
new  audience. 


Advance  notice  was  sent  through  a 
letter  to  all  heads  of  departments 
announcing  that  hat-making  would 
be  taught.  Bulletin  board  announce- 
ments were  prepared  and  as  a result, 
45  women  enrolled  and  attended 
workshops  over  a 3-week  period. 
Trained  leaders  and  agents  gave  in- 
structions on  hat  selection  and  con- 
struction after  employees’  work 
hours. 

At  the  end  of  the  classes,  agents 
and  homemaker  club  leaders  and  par- 
ticipants staged  a hat  fashion  show. 
Individuals  modeled  their  creations 
during  lunch  hour  at  the  State  office 
cafeteria.  Miss  Holloway  identified 
the  program  as  that  of  the  Maryland 
Extension  Service. 

This  effort  to  reach  the  2,000 
women  working  in  the  three  State 
buildings  is  the  first  extension  con- 
tact for  the  majority  of  these  persons. 

As  a result  of  this  venture,  this 
new  audience  has  become  aware  of 
what  extension  programs  have  to 
offer.  The  1961  plan  includes  special 
programs  in  basic  home  economics 
information  for  this  audience. 

Through  this  get-acquainted  enter- 
prise, State  office  agencies  are  finding 
ways  to  work  cooperatively.  The 
State  Health  Department,  the  ex- 
tension nutrition  specialist,  and  the 
local  home  demonstration  agents  are 
working  together  to  organize  weight 
control  groups  in  the  building. 

It’s  a short  ride  on  highway  40 
from  Baltimore  City  to  Frederick 

(See  New  Groups,  page  150) 


Models  ore  ready  for  the  hat  fashion  show  at  the  State  office  build- 
ing cafeteria  in  Baltimore.  Agents  used  this  project  as  an  entree 
with  a new  audience. 
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Refinishing  Furniture 
Stretches  Tight  Budgets 


by  MRS.  ESTHER  B.  ROSCOE, 

Vance  County,  North  Carolina 

Why  can’t  we  learn  how  and  re- 
finish our  furniture?”  This 
was  a big  question  at  the  Vance 
County  program  meeting  in  October 
1959.  Our  answer  was  to  arrange  a 
house  furnishings  project. 

Those  who  helped  plan  the  home 
economics  program  in  the  county 
recognized  that  wholesome  pride  in 
the  home  and  its  surroundings  can 
lead  to  greater  personal  and  family 
contentment  and  better  family  living. 
And  they  realized  that  a sound  house 
furnishings  program  must  be  based 
on  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
individual  families  and  their  income. 

In  our  county  the  average  per 
capita  income  is  $460.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  homemaker  to  stretch 
family  dollars. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  the  best 
use  of  materials  at  hand  and  know 
how  to  care  for  repaired  house  fur- 
nishings. This  perhaps  explains  the 
appeal  of  house  furnishings  projects 
in  Vance  County. 

To  begin  with,  the  group  estab- 
lished two  goals  and  two  projects  for 
their  house  furnishings  program. 

The  first  goal  was  development  of 
leaders.  Secondly,  we  intended  that 
homes  have  nice  furniture  regardless 
of  family  income. 

Refinishing  furniture  and  making 
new  furniture  from  old  were  the  two 
projects. 

Assistance  with  W orkshops 

An  antique  dealer  helped  with  a 
small  workshop  for  our  National 
Home  Demonstration  Week  Exhibit. 
The  exhibit  created  even  more  inter- 
est in  our  proposed  house  furnishings 
project. 

Slides  on  making  new  furniture 
from  old,  loaned  by  the  house  fur- 
nishings specialist,  were  shown  to 
home  demonstration  club  women  and 


Negro  Home  Economics  Agent, 


community  development  groups  of 
the  county. 

Specialists  helped  plan  a 2-day 
workshop.  Women  were  invited  to 
bring  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  refin- 
ished or  restyled. 

The  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics agents  worked  together  in 
this  project.  The  local  industrial 
arts  teacher  and  two  vocational  agri- 
cultural teachers  assisted. 

On  the  second  day  we  discussed 
stains  and  sealers. 

The  specialist,  who  was  conducting 
a class  on  New  Furniture  From  Old 
at  the  Annual  Farmers  and  Home- 
makers Conference,  selected  some 
pieces  to  be  exhibited  there.  Twenty- 
six  pieces  were  displayed  for  3 days 
at  the  conference. 

The  furniture  was  also  put  on  dis- 
play during  the  summer  in  the 
window  of  one  of  the  local  electric 
products  dealers. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful projects  in  Vance  County. 
Families  have  grown  more  confident 
in  the  area  of  house  furnishings. 

Four  result  demonstrations  were 
conducted  to  supplement  the  work- 
shops— two  each  on  bedroom  furni- 
ture and  living  room  furniture.  Some 
of  the  ladies  asked  for  more  help  on 
other  furniture. 

The  project  has  helped  develop  one 
or  two  leaders  in  each  community 
trained  to  carry  on  the  work  with 
help  from  the  agent. 

Leaders  have  reported  they  are 
teaching  others  how  to  refinish  fur- 
niture. They  scheduled  several  work- 
shops for  early  1961. 

The  amount  saved  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  making  the  best  possible  use 
of  available  materials  would  probably 
be  a pleasant  surprise.  But  even 
greater  returns  are  family  satisfac- 
tion and  pride  in  homes,  surround- 
ings, and  family  cooperation. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION 

( From  page  142) 

immediate,  dramatic,  and  wholly  ef- 
fective. By  mid- January  reported 
animal  bites  and  dogs  submitted  to 
health  officials  for  examination  had 
slowed  considerably. 

An  important  aftermath  of  the 
rabies  outbreak  was  a new  rabies  con- 
trol ordinance.  The  county  extension 
director  was  asked  to  assist  in  draft- 
ing this  measure. 

A permanent  Rabies  Control  Coun- 
cil— first  in  California — was  set  up 
under  the  new  ordinance.  At  its 
first  meeting,  the  council  asked  the 
county  director  of  extension  to  form 
a permanent  Citizens’  Action  Com- 
mittee. A rabies  quarantine,  re- 
quired by  the  new  ordinance,  was 
declared  in  effect  January  16,  1961. 

The  foresight  of  county  officials  in 
drawing  up  the  new  ordinance  was 
dramatically  illustrated  when  rabies 
struck  again.  Rabid  dogs  had  sifted 
into  Imperial  County  from  sur- 
rounding areas. 

A hard-driving  campaign  against 
rabies,  stirred  by  the  death  of  the 
first  human  victim  in  Imperial  Coun- 
ty in  34  years,  was  launched  by  the 
Citizens’  Action  Committee.  The 
committee  spread  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  by  posters,  bro- 
chures, newspapers,  radio,  and  TV. 
Banks,  barbershops,  beauty  parlors, 
farm  organization  offices,  and  schools 
received  committee  posters  and  bro- 
chures. 

This  last  rabies  outbreak  was 
rapidly  controlled. 

Leadership  Recognized 

The  measures  taken  by  Imperial 
County  to  control  the  1959-60  and 
1960-61  rabies  disease  outbreaks  rep- 
resent what  can  be  accomplished  by 
a community  threatened  with  a seri- 
ous health  problem.  Joint  efforts  of 
individuals,  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations, and  government  agen- 
cies brought  about  swift,  effective 
control  of  a serious  situation. 

The  county  extension  service  was 
recognized  as  a leading  community 
organization  at  the  outset  and  asked 
to  spearhead  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Extension  was  trained  and 
equipped  to  do  a countywide  job  of 
organizing  the  campaign. 
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For  Better  Teen-age  Nutrition 


by  MRS.  MARGARET  McKINSTRY, 

Associate  State  4-H  Club  Leader,  Wyoming 


In  May  1959  our  extension  nutrition- 
ist handed  me  a booklet  entitled 
Improving  Teen-age  Nutrition  and 
said,  “Let’s  do  something  about  teen- 
age nutrition!” 

The  result  was  a series  of  television 
shows  presented  during  March  and 
April  1960  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

In  October,  as  home  demonstration 
agent,  I wrote  all  the  4-H  clubs  in 
Laramie  County  about  the  condition 
of  teen-age  nutrition  in  the  United 
States.  I hoped  to  present  a series  on 
television  and  invited  them  to  a 
meeting  to  discuss  teen-age  nutrition. 

Preliminary  Events 

At  the  meeting  we  discussed  a ten- 
tative TV  series — one  I had  worked 
out,  subject  matter  wise,  at  Michigan 
State  University  in  the  summer.  I 
also  explained  how  to  structure  a TV 
show,  the  importance  of  talking  peo- 
ple’s language  on  the  show,  and  ani- 
mal experiments.  Those  present  were 
asked  to  talk  with  their  parents  about 
running  preliminary  animal  experi- 
ments. 

Early  plans  included  the  Home 
Demonstration  Council  sponsoring  a 
Teen-age  Snack  Contest.  Contestants 


were  to  plan  a teen-age  snack  shelf. 
This  tied  in  with  one  of  the  TV  shows 
which  was  to  be  on  snacks.  We  also 
conducted  a breakfast  survey  among 
4-H  parents  to  find  out  why  and  how 
some  parents  are  successful  in  getting 
teen-agers  to  eat  breakfast.  This,  too, 
supplied  material  for  a TV  show  on 
breakfasts. 

At  our  second  county  meeting  on 
teen-age  nutrition  a group  of  4-H 
members  volunteered  to  conduct  ani- 
mal experiments.  The  Research  Nu- 
trition department  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming  provided  us  with  cages, 
synthetic  diets,  directions,  and  white 
rats. 

The  project  publicity  chairman 
used  the  daily  reports  the  4-H  mem- 
bers had  kept  for  newspaper  articles 
and  Wyoming  Stockman  Farmer  arti- 
cles. Radio  and  newspaper  coverage 
was  planned  before  and  during  the 
series. 

Project  Goals 

Before  starting  the  project  we  had 
in  mind  several  objectives  for  the 
TV  audience  (both  adult  and  youth). 
In  general  we  wanted  the  audience 


to  become  aware  of  the  essentials  for 
good  nutrition. 

Specific  aims  were  for  the  audience 
to  learn  about:  the  basic  four  food 
groups,  the  effect  of  diet  on  growth 
and  development,  the  importance  and 
sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals, 
food  additives  and  the  labeling  law, 
how  snacks  can  contribute  to  daily 
food  needs,  and  breakfast  (the  im- 
portance of  a good  one  and  just  what 
a good  one  is) . 

When  we  took  some  experimental 
animals  to  the  TV  studio,  we  were 
immediately  offered  time  on  two  pro- 
grams— a homemakers’  show  and  a 
children’s  show. 

Show  Arrangements 

The  hostess  of  the  regular  program 
opened  each  show.  I planned  the 
programs  and  presented  the  partici- 
pants. 

Each  show  was  structured  to  have 
the  most  important  point  emphasized 
at  the  12th-13th  minute;  the  second 
most  important  point  came  at  the 
2nd-3rd  minute  of  the  show. 

We  drew  from  several  resources  to 
put  on  our  nutrition  programs.  In 
different  cases  I was  supported  by 
University  of  Wyoming  specialists,  re- 
search workers,  4-H  club  members, 
and  homemakers. 

Program  Planning 

Subjects  for  the  television  series 
included:  calcium,  Vitamin  A,  Vita- 
mins Bi  and  B2,  food  additives,  Vita- 
min C,  teen-age  snacks,  breakfasts, 
and  “gifts  of  good  nutrition.” 

We  planned  to  “talk  the  audience’s 
language.”  Before  beginning  the  ac- 
tual TV  series,  4-H  members  and  I 
discussed  what  teen-agers  want — “en- 
ergy to  do  the  things  we  want  to  do,” 
“good  looks,”  “to  be  one  of  the  gang.” 
This  was  the  type  of  language  used. 

Planning  was  deliberate  through- 
out the  program  planning.  All  those 
involved  in  the  program  were  in- 
cluded in  the  planning.  People  who 
liked  to  be  on  television  shows  were 
chosen  for  that  job. 

We  feel  that  this  planning  and  aim- 
ing directly  for  our  audience  made 
possible  the  success  of  our  program. 
Our  record  of  write-in  requests — 1,100 
— proves  to  us  that  this  was  worth- 
while. 
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Evaluation  Plan 
Weighs  4-H  Programs 

by  L.  L.  PESSON,  Associate  State  Club  Agent,  Louisiana 


How  am  I doing?  What  can  I do 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
my  program? 

Agents  want  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  Supervisors  and  special- 
ists are  responsible  for  giving  them 
answers.  But  in  order  to  do  this, 
they  must  have  some  method  of 
evaluation. 

Louisiana  has  developed  an  evalu- 
ation system  for  4-H  programs  in 
an  attempt  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
general  idea  for  the  plan  was  sug- 
gested by  our  director  of  extension. 
The  general  format  was  adapted 
from  the  PES  county  program  evalu- 
ation plan.  The  plan  in  use  is  a re- 
sult of  a research  project  conducted 
by  the  author  for  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. 

The  Louisiana  4-H  evaluation  plan 
is  titled,  A Standard  of  Performance 
for  Parish  4-H  Programs  in  Louisi- 
ana. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  iden- 
tify areas  of  strength  or  weakness  in 
a parish  4-H  program. 

The  plan  may  be  used  as  a super- 
visory tool  to  systematically  review 
the  performance  of  agents  as  a basis 
for  assisting  the  agents  in  strength- 
ening their  4-H  programs.  Or  agents 
may  use  it  to  conduct  a self -evalua- 
tion program.  The  plan  focuses  on 
performance  rather  than  personal 
characteristics  of  the  agents. 

Evaluation  Structure 

The  plan  is  structured  into  three 
units — program  planning,  program 
action,  and  program  evaluation.  Un- 
der each  unit,  major  areas  which  are 
called  “elements”  are  identified.  Un- 
der each  element,  criteria  are  deline- 
ated. This  forms  the  basis  for  evalu- 
ation. 

In  the  plan  there  are  32  criteria, 
the  standards  by  which  the  program 
is  evaluated.  Since  all  32  are  not  of 


equal  importance,  an  overall  rating 
for  a program  would  be  of  little  or 
no  value.  But,  the  important  data 
which  are  identified  show  areas  of 
strength  and  weakness  within  a pro- 
gram. 

Information  was  collected  from  15 
parishes.  These  parish  programs 
were  evaluated  as  one  phase  of  the 
study. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  was 
carried  out  by  a sample  of  exten- 
sion personnel  in  Louisiana.  They 
rated  each  of  the  32  criteria  as  to  its 
importance.  This  procedure  was  in- 
tended to  validate  the  criteria. 

Practical  Application 

The  plan  is  now  used  by  the  4-H 
district  program  specialists.  These 
extension  program  supervisors  have 
two  principal  responsibilities — train- 
ing agents  doing  4-H  work  in  pro- 
gram development  and  evaluating 
these  programs. 

Results  so  far  indicate  that  the 
plan  is  practical  and  feasible. 

For  example,  E.  W.  Gassie,  associ- 
ate district  4-H  program  specialist, 
conducted  an  evaluation  in  one  par- 
ish. He  outlined,  in  a written  report 
to  the  staff,  a summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  evaluation  indicating 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  par- 
ish program.  On  this  basis  he  made 
recommendations  for  the  agents  to 
consider  in  working  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  program. 

Some  highlights  of  his  recommen- 
dations were  that  the  agents: 

Make  a formal  time  study 
to  best  utilize  their  services. 

Consider  steps  to  strength- 
en their  4-H  project  teaching 
program  through  their  own 
volunteer  leaders’  efforts. 

Intensify  leader  training 
efforts. 


Intensify  their  efforts  in 
program  development. 

These  recommendations  were  a re- 
sult of  systematic  data  gathering  in 
making  the  evaluation  ratings.  Data 
were  gathered  from  four  sources. 
Statistics  were  collected  on  enroll- 
ment and  participation.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  the  extension 
agents,  selected  4-H  leaders,  and  club 
members.  Two  4-H  clubs  were  ob- 
served in  action.  And  existing  pro- 
gram documents  were  reviewed. 

Results  Anticipated 

The  parish  agents  were  involved  in 
every  stage  of  the  data-gathering 
process.  As  a result,  they  were  not 
surprised  by  the  results.  They  were 
able  to  identify  program  strengths 
and  weaknesses  themselves. 

Improvements  in  4-H  programs  are 
not  yet  known  since  the  evaluation 
plan  is  being  used  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Subsequent  evaluations 
will  reveal  whether  or  not  improve- 
ments have  been  brought  about 
through  the  evaluations. 

GREATEST  SHOW 

(From  page  143) 

church,  Grange,  and  other  organiza- 
tion meetings. 

I firmly  believe  that  this  show  has 
helped  reaffirm  our  pride  in  the 
greatness,  beauty,  and  majesty  of  our 
country.  On  many  occasions  I close 
the  show  by  illustrating  and  nar- 
rating or  singing  God  Bless  America. 

I believe  that  this  show  had  a very 
important  part  in  stimulating: 

• Three  chartered  flights  with  82 
people  to  view  agriculture  of  our  own 
county. 

• A tour  of  46  people  by  chartered 
plane  and  bus  to  Wisconsin’s  dairy- 
land. 

• A trip  by  22  farm  leaders  by 
regular  air  schedule  to  see  govern- 
ment in  action  and  research  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

® Future  trips,  probably  longer 
and  more  complex  flights  with  land- 
ings and  side  trips  in  more  than  one 
State. 

• Better  understanding  of  the 
changing  agriculture  of  our  nation 
by  many  rural  and  urban  people  in 
our  county. 
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by  JOHN  W.  CARTER,  Associate  Lawrence  County  Agent,  Arkansas 


Conservation — when  Lawrence 
County  reorganized  its  4-H  club 
program,  leaders  and  members  were 
asked  what  they  wanted  in  club  work. 
Conservation  was  one  of  their  an- 
swers. 

The  change  from  school  clubs  to 
community  clubs  was  made  in  1959. 
New  literature,  developed  by  the  State 
specialist  staff  and  closer  leader  su- 
pervision, made  possible  by  the  com- 
munity club  system,  allow  members 
freedom  and  guidance  to  select  proj- 
ects, community  service  programs, 
and  activities  to  fit  individual  needs. 
Conservation  projects  have  become 
more  popular  as  members,  guided  by 
local  leaders,  have  more  to  say  about 
their  needs  in  the  program. 

Agents  train  project  leaders  at 
county  meetings  for  different  project 
groups  and  these  leaders  use  the  in- 
formation to  get  action  from  their 
members. 

Well-Rounded  Training 

Since  many  members  were  tak- 
ing conservation  projects,  Lawrence 
County  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity in  1959  to  arrange  a conser- 
vation leader  training  workshop. 
Adult  project  leaders  and  senior  4-H 
leaders  for  all  phases  of  conservation 
attended.  The  meeting  was  an  all- 
day affair  with  classes  for  different 
phases  of  conservation,  a pot  luck 
dinner,  and  a cook-out  for  the  evening 
meal. 


Specialists  from  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  helped  with  a pro- 
gram on  the  habits  and  identification 
of  animals  and  fish  for  those  in 
wildlife  conservation  projects.  A spe- 
cialist from  the  Federal  Wildlife 
Service  showed  why  and  how  to  con- 
trol rats  and  other  destructive  ro- 
dents. 

Extension  specialists  worked  with 
the  leaders  on  forestry  and  soil  con- 
servation projects.  In  the  field  of 
forestry,  tree  identification,  growing 
trees  for  profit,  and  uses  of  wood 
products  were  discussed.  In  the  soils 
department,  leaders  and  members 
were  instructed  in  judging  the  capa- 
bilities of  soil  by  considering  the 
texture,  depth,  internal  drainage,  and 
degree  of  erosion.  The  importance  of 
soil  testing  in  soil  management  and 
fertilization  was  stressed. 

Leaders  trained  at  the  workshop 
took  the  information  home  and  went 
to  work  in  their  clubs.  Lawrence 
County  is  still  seeing  the  results. 

One  of  the  senior  members  attend- 
ing was  recognized  that  fall  as  State 
winner  in  State  conservation  projects. 
Two  members  have  planted  small 
pine  forests.  Two  community  serv- 
ice programs  and  a county  soils  judg- 
ing activity  have  also  developed  from 
the  workshop. 

In  1959  when  Lawrence  County  was 
selected  as  a pilot  county  for  a spe- 
cial soils  promotion  program,  the 
National  Plant  Food  Institute  pro- 
vided money  for  use  in  promotional 


activities.  Part  of  this  was  set  aside 
as  a prize  for  a 4-H  club  soil  sampling 
contest.  This  allowed  the  clubs  to 
perform  another  useful  community 
service  by  spreading  the  use  of  scien- 
tific practices  in  their  community. 

All  12  clubs  worked  hard  at  the 
job.  Powhatan,  Strawberry,  and  Flat- 
woods  Clubs  caused  the  most  soil 
sampling  to  be  done.  Each  member 
in  each  of  the  three  clubs  made  sure 
that  samples  had  been  taken  from 
his  own  farm  or  garden  as  well  as 
many  neighbors. 

Scientific  Emphasis 

Over  400  samples  were  taken  as 
a result  of  the  4-H  club  effort.  This 
helped  the  county  to  send  2100  soil 
samples  that  year  to  the  University 
Soils  Laboratory.  This  was  three 
times  as  many  as  had  been  sent  ever 
before. 

A survey  that  fall  showed  that 
% of  the  people  that  sampled  made 
some  change  because  of  the  test  and 
the  change  helped  their  crop  yields. 
Fertilizer  used  that  year  went  up 
25  percent,  lime  23  percent,  and  the 
county  enjoyed  record  yields  of  cot- 
ton and  corn.  4-H  efforts  helped  make 
this  possible. 

Another  community  action  coming 
from  the  workshop  was  a rat  control 
effort. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
servation training,  a county  activity 
in  land  judging  was  added.  Leaders 
trained  at  the  conservation  workshop 
instructed  their  members  in  land 
judging  and  these  entered  the  county 
elimination  contest.  The  top  four 
individuals  then  made  up  the  county 
team  which  was  coached  by  an  exten- 
sion agent  for  entry  in  district  and 
State  competition.  This  resulted  in 
the  second  place  team  in  the  State 
in  1959. 

The  livestock  team,  chosen  by 
similar  methods,  was  awarded  a trip 
to  the  Kansas  City  American  Royal 
Judging  Contest  as  the  1959  State 
winner  and  was  second  in  Arkansas 
in  1960. 

Through  reorganization  of  4-H 
clubs,  Lawrence  County  has  kept 
abreast  of  changing  needs.  A system 
that  allows  members,  under  guidance 
of  local  leaders,  to  express  their 
needs  should  cause  changes  to  occur 
in  the  future  when  they  are  needed. 
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PLANNING  KEYS 

(From  page  140) 

resource  persons  to  the  program  area 
subcommittees.  State  specialists 
furnished  background  information 
and  procedural  suggestions. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  contributions  from  program 
planning  committee  members  in- 
crease when  they  are  provided 
with  special  orientation  and  an 
opportunity  to  delve  deeply  into 
specific  program  areas. 

County  agents  personally  visited 
each  committee  member  to  ask  them 
to  serve  on  the  planning  committee 
and  explain  long-time  planning  to 
them. 

The  first  and  second  county  com- 
mittee meetings  were  devoted  pri- 
marily to  orienting  committee 
members.  Subcommittees  of  the 
county  program  planning  committee 
studied  specific  areas  of  the  program. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  plan- 
ning committee  in  developing  an 
appropriate  program  plan  is  en- 
hanced when  needs  and  interests 
of  the  people  are  identified;  ap- 
plicable scientific,  social,  and  cul- 
tural facts  are  involved;  and  the 
available  resources  are  con- 
sidered. 

Needs  and  interests  of  the  people 
were  the  primary  concern  of  each 
trade-area  committee.  Countywide 
committee  members  were  supplied 
with  factual  material  for  study  at 
meetings.  Human  and  material  re- 
sources for  carrying  out  a program 
were  brought  into  discussion  with  all 
committees. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  efforts 
of  the  planning  committee  is  en- 
hanced when  they  result  in  a 
written  program  plan  which 
groups  problems  on  a priority 
basis  and  includes  long-time  ob- 
jectives, and  when  the  plan  is 
made  known  to  professional  and 
lay  leaders  and  is  used  by  the 
staff  as  a basis  for  developing 
annual  plans  of  work. 

A booklet  setting  forth  the  long- 
time extension  program  plan  for 
Waupaca  County  was  published. 
Problems  were  listed  on  a priority 
basis  for  each  program  area. 
Program  objectives  for  each  area 
were  included.  The  printed  plan  was 
distributed  to  news  media  and  to 


professional  and  lay  leaders  through- 
out the  county.  This  plan  is  to  be 
the  guide  for  action  plans  of  the 
county  staff. 

The  researchers,  through  personal 
interviews  with  each  committee 
member,  found  an  overwhelmingly 
favorable  response  toward  Extension 
and  its  efforts  as  a result  of  this  ex- 
perience. 

A more  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  eight  principles  and  their  im- 
portance is  given  in  The  Report  of 
The  Southern  States  Supervisory 
Conferences.  The  report,  published 
in  December  1960,  may  be  purchased 
from  the  National  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Center  for  Advanced  Study, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

NEW  GROUPS 

(From  page  145) 

County.  There  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  Beatrice  Fehr  and  Adele 
Miller  are  adjusting  themselves  and 
their  program  to  new  audiences,  dif- 
ferent emphasis,  and  a variety  of 
ways  to  accomplish  goals. 

Prior  to  the  program  planning 
meetings  held  with  leaders  of  the 
organized  groups,  club  presidents  and 
project  leaders  interviewed  both 
members  and  nonmembers  regarding 
their  homemaking  problems.  Home- 
makers  said  that  their  greatest  prob- 
lems were  time  and  management. 
Because  these  had  priority,  Miss  Fehr 
worked  with  the  leaders  to  plan  a 
concentrated  program  in  these  areas. 

Specifically,  they  are  studying 
ways  to  develop  better  decision-mak- 
ing ability,  improve  skills  in  house- 
work— especially  laundry  and  house- 
cleaning, and  plan  better  storage. 

The  first  5 months  of  the  study 
program  for  the  organized  clubs  is 
built  around  the  theme,  Living  Better 
on  Twenty-Four  Hours  A Day,  with 
specific  topics — Time  to  Decide,  Time 
to  Start,  Time  to  Cook,  Time  to 
Clean,  and  Time  to  Iron. 

Along  with  the  programs  in  organ- 
ized groups,  Miss  Fehr  is  using  mass 
media  to  strengthen  the  program  and 
give  information  to  nonmembers.  Her 
weekly  news  column  carries  subject 
matter  information  and  offers  ma- 
terial from  the  county  office.  Miss 
Fehr  has  presented  three  television 
shows  on  time  and  management  and 


selected  topics  which  have  been 
carried  to  a special  audience  of  young- 
farmers’  wives. 

Another  member  of  the  county 
staff,  Frederica  Russell,  and  local  4-H 
club  leaders  are  joining  the  effort  to 
improve  4-H  members’  time  manage- 
ment practices.  They’re  studying 
easier  methods  of  housework  and 
proper  equipment  for  each  job.  As  a 
followup  of  last  year’s  study  of  laun- 
dry practices,  they’re  studying  profes- 
sional pressing  and  ironing  methods. 

Program  at  a Glance 

Montgomery  County  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent  Mrs.  Catherine  Rhoads 
and  her  leaders  have  developed  an 
effective  way  of  informing  agencies, 
groups,  and  interested  individuals  of 
the  on-going  home  demonstration 
program.  The  yearly  program  is 
mimeographed  in  an  attractive  folder 
which  points  the  way  to  better  living. 
It  is  distributed  to  any  caller  who 
inquires  about  information  available. 

This  year’s  program,  developed 
around  the  theme,  Help  Yourself  to 
Better  Living,  includes  a block  of 
subjects  relating  to  use  of  time, 
energy,  and  money.  Included  are 
topics : Credit — Trick  or  Treat,  Better 
Cleaning,  and  Better  Ironing.  To 
strengthen  family  living,  activities  are 
planned  for  all  family  members.  In 
terms  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
good  health,  they  include  informa- 
tion on  buying  meat,  weight  control, 
canning  and  freezing  vegetables, 
safety  in  the  home,  and  Civil  Defense. 

No  program  in  home  demonstra- 
tion work  would  be  complete  without 
emphasis  on  the  homemaker  her- 
self— personality,  grooming,  and  ap- 
pearance. The  Montgomery  program 
provides  demonstrations  on  better 
fitting  garments,  basic  dressmaking 
techniques,  and  tailoring  workshops. 

In  the  “changing  sixties’’  each  ex- 
tension agent  needs  to  ask,  “Is  my 
mind  set  along  traditional  lines  be- 
cause this  is  the  easiest  way?  Am 
I willing  to  stretch  my  imagination 
and  research  my  audience?  Are  pre- 
sent methods  getting  results  in  reach- 
ing more  people  with  helpful  infor- 
mation?” 

Flexibility  and  imagination — what 
an  opportunity  extension  workers 
have  to  stretch  their  muscles,  their 
minds,  and  their  contacts. 
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Officers  and  board  members  of  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  met 
with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  while  planning  for  the  annual  NACAA  meeting 
in  the  fall.  Left  to  right  are:  Carl  E.  Rose,  Arkansas,  NACAA  past  president;  Roscoe  N. 
Whipp,  Maryland;  E.  N.  Stephens,  Florida;  Joseph  S.  Thurston,  Pennsylvania;  B.  H. 
Trierweiler,  Wyoming,  vice-president;  Frank  J.  Welch,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Floward  Campbell,  New  York,  president; 
Philip  F.  Aylesworth,  Program  Relationship  Leader,  Federal  Extension  Service;  J.  B.  Turner, 
Illinois;  George  L.  James,  Colorado;  R.  W.  Schroeder,  Arkansas;  R.  H.  McDougall,  Pennsyl- 
vania, past  president. 


New  Booklet  Tells 
Soil  Conservation  Story 

Help  Keep  Our  Land  Beautiful  is 
the  title  of  a new  16-page  booklet 
printed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Society  of  America.  This  picture 
story,  in  color,  of  an  American  family 
touring  the  United  States  portrays 
vividly  one  family’s  concern  about 
the  treatment  of  man’s  basic  re- 
source— the  soil. 

On  their  trip,  the  Webster  family 
sees  the  effects  of  floods  and  soil 
erosion.  They  become  interested  in 
what  is  being  done  about  protecting 
the  nation’s  natural  resources. 
Through  visits  with  sportsmen,  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  foresters,  and  soil  con- 


servationists, they  obtain  a complete 
story. 

Help  Keep  Our  Land  Beautiful  is 
the  fifth  in  a series  of  educational 
booklets  distributed  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Society  of  America. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  soil  con- 
servation districts,  business  firms, 
industries,  and  others,  more  than  3V2 
million  such  booklets  have  beeen  dis- 
tributed. 

In  demand  by  schools,  youth,  and 
adult  groups,  the  booklets  are  de- 
signed to  tell  the  story  of  conserva- 
tion needs  to  everyone.  Single  copies 
or  large  quantities  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America,  838  Fifth  Avenue,  Des 
Moines  14,  Iowa. 


Monthly  Revisions  in 
Publications  Inventory 

The  following  new  titles  should  be 
added  to  the  Annual  Inventory  List 
of  USDA  Popular  Publications.  Bul- 
letins that  have  been  replaced  should 
be  discarded.  Bulk  supplies  of  publi- 
cations may  be  obtained  under  the 
procedure  set  up  by  your  publication 
distribution  officer. 

F 1028  Strawberry  Culture — Eastern 
United  States — Revised  1961 
F 1957  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli — Vari- 
eties & Culture — Revised  1961 
F 2107  Defense  Against  Radioactive  Fall- 
out on  the  Farm — Revised  1961 
F 2154  Trout  in  Farm  and  Ranch  Ponds — 
New 

F 2155  Using  Crop  Residues  on  Soils  of 
the  Flumid  Area — New 
F 2156  Safe  Use  and  Storage  of  Flam- 
mable Liquids  and  Gases  on  the 
Farm — New  (Replaces  F 1678) 

F 2158  Chemical  Control  of  Brush  and 
Trees — New 

F 2159  Irrigating  Tobacco — New 
F 2160  Growing  Blackberries — New  (Re- 
places F 1995) 

F 2165  Growing  Raspberries — New  (Re- 
places F 8871 

L 390  The  (House  Fly — Revised  1961 
L 488  Cobalt  Deficiency  in  Soils  and 


Forages — Flow  It  Affects  Cattle 
and  Sheep — New 


L 439 

Cherry  Leaf-Spot  and 

Its  Control 

— New  (Replaces  F 

1053) 

MB 

13 

Tips  on  Selecting 

Fruits 

and 

Vegetables — N e w 
G 21) 

( Re  pi 

aces 

MB 

16 

Flow  Do  Your  Flogs 

Grade? — 

New 

M 

856 

Food  Costs,  Retail  Prices, 

Farm 

Prices,  Marketing  Spreads — 

-New 

(Replaces  M 708) 

F 2163  Your  Farm  Lease  Checklist — New 
(Replaces  F 1969  & M 627) 

G 46  Insects  and  Diseases  of  Vege- 
tables in  the  Flome  Garden — 
(Revision  1961) 

L 278  Tomatoes  on  Your  Table — Revi- 
sion 1961 

L 491  Background  on  Our  Nation’s  Ag- 
riculture— Revision  1961 

L 496  Field  Bindweed  and  Its  Control 
— New 

The  following  publication  is  obso- 
lete and  all  copies  should  be  dis- 
carded. 

F 2086  Growing  Pumpkins  and  Squashes 
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BEEF 

is  better 
than  ever 

Beef  is  a better  buy  than  ever  be- 
fore. Consumers  are  buying 
more  beef  today  and  are  getting  more 
for  their  money. 

The  average  American  eats  more 
meat  today  than  he  used  to.  In  1935, 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat  was 
127  pounds.  Last  year,  per  capita  con- 
sumption amounted  to  161  pounds — 
including  85  pounds  of  beef. 

With  the  American  public  eating 
more  beef,  consumers  may  wonder 
why  beef  prices  aren’t  lower.  Retail 
prices  of  beef  include  marketing 
costs,  which  have  been  rising  gradu- 
ally over  the  years.  Part  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  extra  services, 
such  as  ready-to-cook  meats,  which 
today’s  busy  housewife  is  demanding. 

Loiver  Real  Cost 

Despite  these  built-in  services,  the 
real  cost  of  beef — in  terms  of  labor 
required  to  earn  it — is  lower  than 
ever.  In  1921,  it  took  an  average 
wage  earner  32.3  minutes  to  earn 
enough  money  to  buy  a pound  of 
beef.  In  1951,  it  took  30.9  minutes. 
But  in  1960,  the  average  wage  earner 
could  buy  a pound  of  beef  with  the 
money  earned  for  19.4  minutes  of 
work. 

The  fact  that  beef  is  a good  buy 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  its  popular- 


ity. Another  is  that  beef  will  fit  any 
occasion. 

A meticulous  host  looking  for  a 
“prestige”  meat,  a backyard  chef 
wanting  to  use  his  charcoal  grill,  or 
a thrifty  housewife  seeking  an  eco- 
nomical buy  for  a large  family  meal 
— all  look  to  beef.  With  its  wide  var- 
iety of  steaks,  roasts,  ground  beef, 
and  stew  meat,  beef  fits  every  need. 

Another  reason  for  beef’s  popular- 
ity is  its  taste.  Beef  is  first  choice 
for  many  people  because  they  like  it 

But  beef  is  more  than  a good  tast- 
ing food.  It  is  a rich  source  of  high 
quality  protein,  phosphorus,  iron, 
Thiamine,  Riboflavin,  Niacin,  and 
Vitamin  B1-. 

Consumers  are  not  only  eating 
more  beef  today,  they  are  also  eating 
a better  grade  of  beef.  About  70 
percent  of  all  beef  consumed  is  from 
the  top  three  grades — Prime,  Choice, 
and  Good. 

The  “weight-conscious”  public  is 
showing  a decided  preference  for 
juicy,  tender,  flavorable  red  meat 
with  a minimum  of  fat.  The  cattle 
industry’s  ability  to  produce  what  the 
public  wants  is  another  reason  for 
beef’s  continued  growth  in  popular- 
ity. 

Consumers  want  high-grade  beef. 
And  the  cattle  industry  is  providing 
it.  They  are  furnishing  a dependable 


supply  which  is  more  uniform,  ten- 
der, and  wholesome  than  ever  before. 
All  segments  of  the  industry  have 
contributed  to  this  accomplishment. 

Adjusting  to  Change 

Revolutionary  changes  in  our  food 
distribution  system  since  World  War 
II  made  an  impact  throughout  the 
beef  industry.  As  the  supermarket 
chains  took  over  the  retail  meat 
trade,  the  need  arose  for  mass  handl- 
ing of  a uniform  product  at  competi- 
tive prices.  The  result  was  specifica- 
tion buying  of  beef  by  the  chains  and 
major  reorganization  of  the  packing 
industry. 

The  marketing  emphasis  on  high- 
grade  beef  and  the  need  for  cattle- 
men to  counteract  rising  production 
costs  gave  impetus  to  improved  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  management  prac- 
tices. Producers  are  feeding  more 
cattle  before  they  are  slaughtered, 
raising  more  cattle  to  maturity,  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  meat-type  ani- 
mals capable  of  finishing  at  an  earlier 
age,  performance  testing,  and  adopt- 
ing labor  saving  devices  and  systems. 

Beef  today  is  high  quality.  And 
scientists  continue  to  uncover  new  de- 
velopments which  enable  cattlemen 
to  produce  more  tender,  flavorable 
lean  meat. 

This  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
beef  is  good — and  a good  buy. 


Are  you  telling  America’s  greatest 
success  story — the  story  of  agriculture 
— to  nonfarm  groups  in  your  area? 
This  is  No.  3 in  a series  of  articles 
to  give  you  ideas  for  talks,  news  arti- 
cles, radio  and  TV  programs,  and  ex- 
hibits. 
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